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unnecessary : the Old Vic and West End between them
could make all the large-scale productions that anybody
wished to see, and newer dramatists could get their work
performed on experimental stages like those of the Gate and
the Mercury. A National Theatre (he argued) could only
exist by producing classics or by giving the stamp of academic
recognition to modern work when the virtue of originality
had gone out of it. If I may answer him here, this is the
strongest case against anything national, whether a theatre
or opera or art gallery, and it deserves to be stated. I should
never expect the National Theatre to lead the way in any
respect but its general standard of production ; but such a
standard is worth establishing and never was more desirable
than now. Less subtle opponents of the scheme merely
wanted the funds as an endowment for the Vic or Sadler's
Wells, a purpose debarred by the Trust. Plenty of die-hard
resistance appeared in the ranks of the theatre profession as
the fear spread that something would at last be done. How
far away, now, is the time of such prejudices and blind
oppositions ! Some form of National Theatre emerges as a
national need : the private theatre can no longer cope with
its larger tasks. The question is only how, and not why, it
shall come into being ; and that may well be determined
by a Ministry of Arts.
Meantime John Gielgud, representing the best on our
traditional stage, had opened with Richard II his season's
repertory, which was to include The School for Scandal, The
Three Sisters and the Merchant of Venice. This would have
sufficed a National Theatre for a week of good perform-
ances, and the Chekhov production made by Michel Saint-